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CARVED WOOD PANELS IN ALOHA II. 




Aloha II 
Owned by Ex-Commodore, Arthur Curtiss James 



WHEN Aloha II., the largest aux- 
iliary yacht built in this country, 
was under construction for Commo- 
dore Arthur Curtiss James, he and 
Mrs. James conceived a unique scheme 
of decoration for the large salon of the 
vessel. Some years before, in one of 
their former yachts, the Coronet, they 
had cruised to Iceland. Naturally, hav- 
ing viewed the scenes in which the Ice- 



landic sagas are laid, these remnants of 
Norse literature that have come down 
to us from many centuries, took on a 
new and lively interest for them. They 
were struck not only with the beauty of 
these sagas, but also, when the ques- 
tion of decorations for Aloha II. came 
up, with their appropriateness as sub- 
jects for this purpose. Moreover, by 
another happy inspiration, they were 
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led not to have them represented by 
conventional mural paintings, but exe- 
cuted in large panels carved in teak- 
wood, a far more unusual method. 

To carry out their ideas they com- 
missioned Karl von Rydingsvard, an 
artist in wood-carving and himself a 
Norseman, who was brought up on 
these sagas and became so imbued 
with them that when, as a boy, he first 
learned that Odin and Thor were not 
realities but only myths, he cried, as 
indeed some children do, when they 
discover there is no Santa Claus. It is 
interesting to note that, although the 
artist can read the stories in their origi- 
nal form, he found the translation and 
arrangement made by William Morris 
the most convenient for consultation; 
and that, having selected the Volsung 
saga as the oldest Norse epic, he, in 
turn, chose from this what appeared 
the most essential scenes. 

In the decorations of Aloha II., not 
only are the carvings Icelandic, but the 
designs of all the furnishings in the 
salon, including even the drapery and 
upholstery are Norse ; and were car- 
ried out by people of the Norse race 
under the artist's direction. 

The carved-wood panels are placed 
on the wall of the salon at about the 
height of the eye. Thus they can be seen 
and studied as readily as if they were 
pictures hung at the proper height. 
Nor are these panels the only carvings 
in the salon. Above them runs a frieze 
designed to illustrate the evolution of 
the ship from Noah's ark to the mod- 
ern ocean-liner. The lighting has been 
arranged so as to display the panels at 
their best even by artificial light. The 
frieze slants from the ceiling towards 
the panels, and between each carved 



ship is a grill of Norse design. Behind 
these grills are the electric lamps. By 
this arrangement the light falls directly 
from the grills on to the panels, but at 
the same time the light effect is soft- 
ened by delicately tinted glass. The 
light from the grills also illuminates 
the salon. 

There are three oblong and an equal 
number of upright panels. The first of 
the long panels strongly suggests Wag- 
ner, and naturally so, since in writing 
his "Ring of the Nibelung/ 1 Wagner 
had recourse to the Icelandic sagas, 
adapting them and changing them to 
his own purpose. "Sigurd Wrests the 
Sword from the Brandstock," the first 
of the oblong panels, is very much like 
the episode in the first act of ' ' Die Wal- 
kiire," in which Siegmund wrenches 
Wotan's sword from the ash tree. In 
the Icelandic saga Odin, the Norse Wo- 
tan, has thrust the sword into the tree. 
The man who can draw it out is suppos- 
ed to become endowed with godlike 
strength, just as Siegmund's posses- 
sion of the sword is supposed to make 
him invincible. The brandstock, in the 
Icelandic saga, is the roof tree, the tree 
around which the Norsemenbuilt their 
houses so that its trunk stood in the 
middle of the room — which again sug- 
gests the scene in the first act of "Die 
Walkiire." But partly for artistic effect 
and partly because Commodore and 
Mrs. James, with a view to the appro- 
priateness of the decoration for a yacht, 
requested the artist to show the sea 
and ships in each of the panels, he laid 
the scene out-of-doors. 

Sigurd is shown in the act of drawing 
out the sword from the tree. All gaze 
upon his prowess in amazement save 
Sigeir, who sits beside the king and 





Hunting Scene 



Fishing Scene 
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Sigurd Drawing the Magic Sword. 
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harbours treacherous design; for he 
himself had tried to draw the sword 
from the brandstock and had failed. 
He suggests to Sigurd that he sell him 
the sword, but is scornfully rebuked. 
Then Sigeir asks the kingfor his daugh- 
ter Signi's hand, and although the king 
is loathe to grant it, he feels compelled 
to comply, because Sigeir is so power- 
ful. 

This leads up to the second of the 
large oblong panels. "The Embarking 
of Sigeir and Signi. 11 The girl goes most 
unwillingly. Her reluctance is shown 
in her pose and hesitating gait. Some 
of her women are weeping. The king 
has been warned that his daughter will 
be unhappy and that his son-in-law 
plots treachery. His fist is clenched, 
yet he dare not prevent Sigeir from 
taking Signi away. Many of the king's 
men escort Sigeir and, according to 
the saga, when they reach the open sea, 
he kills them and throws their bodies 
overboard. 

The third and last of the oblong pan- 
els represents "King Gunnaris Fleet. " 
This is a splendid work, the movement 
of the ships being represented in man- 
ner most spirited. The king is the last 
of the Volsungs. With him the race 
expires. Rather than wait its extinc- 
tion through his death in old age he 
summons his men, and, with all his 
ships, sets sail from Rikvic, on the 
coast of Iceland. He, his men and his 
ships never are beheld again. He has 
dedicated himself and his followers to 
death and his ships to destruction. In 
the Norse ceremony on the death of a 
Viking, the body was taken out to sea 
and burned on the ship in which, as 
leader, the Viking had traversed the 
deep. "King Gunnaris Fleet 1 ' is an 



adaptation, en masse, of the ancient 
ceremony. 

Besides the oblong panels, of which 
the tragedy of the last Volsung is the 
final one, there are three uprights . The 
first of these represents a hunt. An 
older man with bow and arrows is fol- 
lowed by his son, the game suspended 
from his girdle. The second of these 
upright panels is a domestic scene. In 
the foreground a woman is mending a 
sail in front of the home hut. A child 
is playing beside her. In a pot sustained 
by a tripod the meal is cooking over the 
fire. Nearby are the "flakes 11 on which 
the fish are dried. In the middle dis- 
tance people are drawing nets, and in 
the remote distance is a small village. 
The third of these panels represents 
theThingvala, or open-air court of jus- 
tice. The complainant, an aged citizen, 
is lodging his plea against a warrior. 
The citizen represents the people, the 
warrior tyranny. 

The frieze of the ships in its plan has 
both historic and decorative value. It 
begins with the ark and continues with 
a Nile boat with its lateen sail, neither 
the lines of the craft nor its rig having 
changed much since the days of ancient 
Egypt. The same holds true of the Chi- 
nese junk, the third ship on the frieze. 
Then Cleopatra's barge is introduced 
and with an effect that is highly deco- 
rative. A stately Roman house-boat 
galley from the time of Nero, is the 
next vessel on the freize. Its noble 
proportions are true to the ancient 
records, which show that the Romans 
had most elaborate and luxurious boats 
of this kind — floating palaces with 
which none of those constructed even 
in modern times can compare. The 
sixth ship on the frieze is Columbus 1 
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Santa Maria. Appropriately enough 
the sequence is continued with the 
canoe of the North American Indian. 
Then come a vessel of the Armada, 
a gondola, a Dutch galleon, Charles 
II/s yacht, the Clermont, the old Con- 
stitution and the Monitor; the Lusi- 
tania concluding the series. 

Two shiploads of teakwood were 
required for the w r ork on Aloha II. 
Not only are the panels carved in that 
wood, but the deck of the vessel also 
is laid with it. This wood is very beau- 
tiful for a deck, and it is oily, so that 
it withstands the action of water. Mr. 
von Rydingsvard found that in carving 
the panels, the oily nature of the wood 
made the chisel work beautifully. 

I n the panels and frieze on Aloha II., 
the true traditions of wood-carving in 
the artistic sense have been followed. 
Wood-carving should not look like 
sculpture, otherwise it might just as 
well be pressed out or made by ma- 
chinery. Work on metal is modelled 
in clay and the workmanship is entirely 
different from that required in wood- 
carving, in which the chisel should 
play a part. It should not be smooth 



and round, but have a certain quality 
of bulk and a naivete in expression. 

Few people realise that it is the old- 
est of all arts; that the heathen took a 
stone tool and a block of wood, chipped 
out a little image and worshipped it. 
The machine-made product never 
should be confused with that which is 
carved by hand; otherwise piano-legs 
would be wood-carving. One must 
distinguish between the artistic and 
the commercial side of work in wood, 
between what has been carved with 
the warm human hand and what has 
been turned out by a cold machine. In 
machine carving all details of the same 
pattern are absolutely and monoto- 
nously alike. But in hand-carving from 
wood the little variations and even the 
little mistakes add the human touch 
and the human interest. An artistic 
wood-carver could not possibly make 
two objects exactly alike. 

Needless to say that the panels and 
frieze on Aloha II. represent the art of 
wood-carving by hand in one of its fin- 
est achievements — a veritable tour de 
force. 




Court of Justice. 



